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FIVE POEMS 
By G. J. NEUMANN 


ANOTHER JOY 


I saw a cloud of swallows rise 
And glimmer in the sun; 

Then said my soul that never lies: 
‘¢ Another joy is done.”’ 


But ere I turned, the cottonwood 
Let fall a golden leaf, 

Twirling and flashing. Where I stood 
There was no place for grief. 


OPHELIA 


The day we bore her body out 
No villager put hand 

To any labor: white and still 
They followed through the land. 


And some were white, and some were wan, 
And some were ashen pale; 

Her mother slipped at the churchyard gate, 
And gave a little wail. 


We laid her low with inward prayer 
Unto the Judge’s call. 

That night the stars put off their rays 
And gave no shine at all. 











G. J. NEUMANN 
MIDDLE 0’ MAY 


My Father has hung 
In every tree 
Living lamps 
And minstrelsy. 


And for the solace 
Thereof I have, 
Thanks to the Giver 

Thrice I give: 


Once in silence, 
And once in song, 
And once in happiness 
All life long. 


AFTER HARVEST 


Cool is the night; 
The cricket’s slow 
Chirping tells 
How summers go. 


Green and gold, 

And the gold’s in the bin. 
And she I loved 

Is folded in, 


Whose joy was light — 
And the glory of fall 

Lies where eyes 

See nothing at all. 
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AT HEAVEN’S DOOR 


Here is Heaven — 
But just before 

Is a graveyard 
With an open door. 


And six men walking 
Into a light 
Visible only 
To second sight. 


The burden borne 
Is gossamer — 

So light is the heavy 
Heart of her. 





ANNA 


By Rosert J. Harris 
I 


When the old man yelled from the kitchen, Anna said, 
‘¢He ain’t pretending, this time.’’ 

‘‘No, he ain’t,’’ Clint sneered, without moving the 
newspaper. 

‘*He’s got the toothache,’’ Anna said. ‘‘Got it real 
bad, I tell you.’’ 

‘‘Like hell he has,’’ Clint said. ‘‘Go in and tell him to 
shut up — or I’ll tell him.’’ 

‘¢Oh, all right,’’ Anna said, lifting herself heavily. 

‘‘Kid him a bit,’’ Clint advised her. ‘Tell him he 
ain’t near as sick as he thinks he is.’’ 

‘‘Tf you was eighty near, you’d feel sick,’”? Anna said. 

‘‘Tf I was eighty you’d not find me sponging off of my 
family,’’ Clint said. ‘‘Trust me.’’ 

‘‘You won’t have no family, less you look out,’’ Anna 
said. ‘*Where’s the kid?”’ 
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‘How the hell should I know?”’ Clint said, and turned 
to the funnies. 

When Anna got to the kitchen, Grandpa had the hot 
water running in the sink and was changing the wet cloth 
he had been holding to his face. 

‘*You’d best have ’em all out,’’ she said, standing over 
him. ‘‘There’s no sense being obstinate. They got to 
come out, that’s all there is to it. You got Clint nervous 
as jello, Grandpa.’’ 

The old man winked at her. His eyes watered anyway. 

‘Tf I can get his goat—’’ He sniffed. ‘‘I’m doing 
better, Anna. There’s sense to my being hurt if I hurt 
him anyway at all. The pup —he don’t know what it is 
to feel outa sorts.”’ 

‘‘That’s no lie,’? Annie said. She and Grandpa under- 
stood each other pretty well. He was Clint’s, not hers, 
but she thought she understood him better than Clint did. 

‘¢Time the kiddie was in bed,’’ Grandpa said, holding 
the cloth to his face. ‘‘It’s past eight. What’ve you 
done with her?’’ 

‘‘She’s running around somewheres outside,’’ Anna 
said. 

‘‘Send her in when she comes,’’ Grandpa commanded. 
‘‘T got something to give her for goodnight.’’ 

‘‘No candy now, Grandpa.’’ 

‘‘How come?’’ The cloth came down from his cheek. 
The place was red and raw-looking. 

‘‘You know candy ain’t good for a kid — too much of 
it. Ruins their teeth.’’ 

‘‘Slop,’’ said Grandpa, meanly. ‘‘How d’you know 
what’s good for us. Lay off of me a while, will you? Go 
back in there and tend to your knitting. Let’s see you 
try telling Clint what’s good for him for a change, and 
see where you get off with him. You know durned well 
where. Trying to tell me, eh?”’ 

It was all his bluff, not worth calling; but Anna went 
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back into the other room. Clint said nothing. She sat 
half-way into her chair — and then got up quickly. 

‘“What’s the big idea?’’ said Clint. ‘‘ Jumping up and 
down. How d’you expect me to read the paper with you 
jumping up and down?”’ 

‘‘T’m going out after Dinty,’’ Anna said. ‘‘She’s over 
to the neighbors, prob’ly.’’ 

‘‘Let the kid have some peace,’’ Clint said. ‘‘She ain’t 
doing herself no harm.’’ 

‘*Tt’s past eight,’’ Anna said. ‘‘She should be in her 
bed.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Clint asked. ‘‘In her bed —at eight! 
You got a swell chance of training her with that stuff.’’ 

As he did not offer anything more, Anna took her scarf 
from behind the door and went on to the porch just as 
Grandpa came into the room and sat down in her chair. 
He had brought both the cloths and a saucepan of hot 
water out of the kettle with him, and he set the pan on the 
floor beside the chair. 

Clint said, ‘‘You make a hell of a fuss about nothing, 
Cap. You’re damn lucky to be able to have toothache at 
your time of life.’’ 

‘*What’s she running off for?’’ Grandpa asked. 

‘‘How should I know?” Clint said, looking at another 
piece of the paper. 

‘‘This toothache’s fierce,’’ Grandpa said. 

‘‘Too bad about you, Cap. I see where this Feather 
Jabowsky let this Balini stick till half-way through the 
second .. .”’ 

Anna heard every word through the open door. She 
doubled her scarf and walked quickly through the gap in 
the fence into Hurlbut’s yard. 


II 
There was one bulb on in the kitchen where Mrs. Hurl- 
but was sitting with the paper. The rest of the house 
was dark. 
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‘* "Lo, Minnie,’’ Anna said through the screen. 

‘My, you scared me,’’ Mrs. Hurlbut said; but you 
could see she wasn’t frightened. ‘‘The baby’s just 
asleep.’’ 

‘‘The other kids in bed?’’ Anna asked, coming in. 

‘‘They’re down at the corner,’’ said Mrs. Hurlbut, 
folding the newspaper. ‘‘ Philip earned a dime taking his 
dress suit from the cleaner’s for young Mahoney that 
plays the sax, and nothing ’d do with Dinty but that he’d 
spend it on her. The girls just went along, not that 
they’ll see any of the candy. It’s past their bed-time,’’ 
said Mrs. Hurlbut, looking at the alarm-clock. 

‘*T’ll go down after them,’’ Anna said. 

‘‘Best not,’? Mrs. Hurlbut warned her. ‘‘Best not, 
Anna. Dinty’ll take on. Remember the last time you 
done it.’’ 

**T’d do it again.”’ 

‘‘She’s your own,’”’ said Mrs. Hurlbut, folding the 
newspaper a second time. ‘‘But my advice is, don’t 
tempt her. She ain’t the kind you can tempt.”’ 

Anna sat down. Her back felt like breaking. 

‘‘T’ll stop just a minute,’’ she said. ‘‘Honest, Minnie, 
I’m about fed up with it.’’ 

‘You don’t surprise me—not a-tall. It’s a wonder 
you ain’t felt it sooner.”’ 

‘¢Tt’s been coming on,’’ Anna said. 

‘‘And no wonder. You’re in the wrong fambly, Anna; 
the wrong kinda fambly. But if I was you, I wouldn’t 
tempt Dinty. She’s young yet.’’ 

‘¢She has her will,’’ Anna said. ‘‘She don’t take after 
me, God knows. I couldn’t say boo to a goose.’’ 

‘*You useta,’’ Mrs. Hurlbut said. ‘‘You useta ... 
It’s a crime, the way they treat you.’’ 

‘‘They don’t bother me. They’re set— you can’t do 
nothing with them. It’s Dinty that scares me, Minnie. 
How’s she going to turn out?”’ 


ANNA 7 


‘‘She’s got my Phil buffaloed already,’’ said Mrs. 
Hurlbut. ‘‘If it wasn’t that you and me was neighbors 
— and acquainted —I wouldn’t stand for it. . . . Oh, 
there you are, girls. Where’s the rest of you?’’ 

The two little Hurlbut girls came in, the youngest suck- 
ing her fingers. 

‘*Where’s your brother — and Dinty?’’ Mrs. Hurlbut 
asked. 

‘‘Don’t know,’’ the bigger girl, Mary, said. 

‘Don’t know! That’s no way to answer your mother 
when she asks you a question.’’ 

‘‘They run off with the candy. The sack spilled when 
they run. That’s how we got any of it.’’ 

‘‘Off to bed with you!’’ her mother ordered. ‘‘I’ll be 
up in five minutes, and if youain’tin . . .”’ 

Anna, when the girls had gone, looked at Minnie Hurl- 
but, and Minnie returned her look. 

‘‘T don’t like this a-tall. I don’t care for it, Anna. 
Phil don’t act like this ‘less she’s with him. He’s in 
sharp at eight; and now it’s long after and he ain’t in 
sight. Mind, I’m not blaming you any. You done your 
best. But it’s getting you, Anna; it’s getting you. 
They’re spoiling her, and you know it. When the boy 
comes in, he’s going to get the best hiding he’s ever 
had.’’ 

Anna felt that she had to make some promise in return. 

‘‘T’ll give her a good talking-to,’’ she said. ‘‘A real 
talking-to.’’ 

Minnie sniffed. 

‘‘7’m going to tell him,’’ she said, ‘‘to keep away from 
Dinty, or he’ll get another like it or worse. And I bet 
he’ll do what I say, because he knows I’ll do what I say. 
It’s the only way, doing what you say. Well, it’s a short 
five minutes, Anna, but I’m going up to the girls. . . .” 

Anna got up. Every bone in her back seemed to be 
cross-wise. 
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‘‘T’m going to the corner, anyway,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
ought to be in her bed.’’ 

‘‘You ought, you mean,’’ said Mrs. Hurlbut, as she 
disappeared. 

Til 

Anna had been to the corner and back; and the first she 
heard was Clint saying to Grandpa, ‘‘ Well, have them all 
out if they hurt you; only don’t expect me to buy you new 
teeth.’’ 

Clint had the newspaper in his hand and Grandpa had 
his hand to his face. He was mad and he was saying 
things — mean things. 

‘“You figure I wouldn’t get no real use outa them? You 
figure I’m about ready to drop out?’’ 

‘‘Have it your own way,’’ Clint said. ‘‘Only I ain’t 
going to dig for them teeth. Pay for them outa the 
savings account. You got the jack.’’ 

‘*Sh!’? Anna said, hanging up the scarf. ‘‘Grandpa’ll 
be all right in the morning. And then we’ll all be all 
right.’’ 

‘Where you been?’’ Clint asked. ‘‘Chinning over to 
the neighbors, I bet.’’ 

‘<There’s a woman for you, a real woman, Hurlbut’s,’’ 
Grandpa said. ‘‘Four kids —and don’t fuss with ’em. 
You’d never know she had ’em.’’ 

‘Doggone right you wouldn’t,’’ Clint said. ‘‘You 
don’t see her tromping round, yelling Dint-ee! Dint-ee!’’ 

‘*You never in your life heard me shouting,’’ Anna 
said. 

‘You might as well. You’re all over the place, like a 
hen.’’ 

‘*Well, I am a hen.’’ 

‘* With one chick,’’ Grandpa said. ‘‘Get me some more 
water. This is cold as ice.’’ 

‘‘Now you’re in, bring me a cup coffee,’’ Clint said. 
‘‘And strong while you’re at it.’’ 
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‘‘Minnie’s fussed about her boy. Says Dinty ran off 
with him,’’ Anna explained. 

‘‘Let her,’’ Clint came back. ‘‘She’s three more. You 
got one and that’s more’n you can look after.”’ 

‘*T’ve done all I’m able for.’’ 

‘*You heard me, all right. She’s in. Come in while 
you were everywhere ’cept where you oughta be, in your 
own home. Where’s that coffee? Snap into it.’’ 

‘‘Hey, you,’’ Grandpa said. ‘‘You forgetting the 
pan.’’ 

‘‘T want to run up and see Dinty,’’ Anna said, stooping. 

‘You can wait,’’ Clint said. ‘‘She’s sleeping; and 
you’ll waken her. I ain’t going to have her bawling be- 
cause you waken her. You always waken her, pawing 
her and tucking her in.’’ The thought struck him. ‘‘ And, 
say, if the big idea is that you’re going to slap her the 
way you done last week — ”’ 

‘‘T was going to talk to her,’’ Anna said humbly. 

Grandpa dropped his cloth. 

‘*See here,’’ he said, ‘‘I ain’t going to have that, nei- 
ther. Breaking her spirit . . .’’ 

‘*You stay outa this, old man,’’ Clint said. ‘‘And you 
get in that kitchen, Anna, fast’s you like. You don’t 
unnerstand the kid and you don’t try. And if I hear of 
you lifting your hand to her or giving her a talking-to 
again, there won’t be no warning the next time, see?’’ 

‘‘You’re durned right,’’ Grandpa said. 

Anna went into the kitchen and set the kettle on. There 
would be enough in it for Clint’s coffee and Grandpa’s 
hot water. Everything was all right. She would start 
the morning clean. Dinty was safe — Clint and Grandpa 
both stood up for her. And she could stand up for her- 
self when it came right down to it. Everything was safe. 
Everything . . . Minnie Hurlbut was just silly, with 
her fears and scares. The way to raise a child was to 
make her feel independent. . . . She was tired out. 
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But a woman that works must expect to feel dizzy and 
bewildered now and again. Everything was safe. Every- 
thing was all right. The kettle was coming quickly to 
the boil. 

IV 

Another day had gone; and here was Dinty again, in 
off the street, hungry and hanging around her, clamoring. 

‘‘Ts Mrs. Hurlbut’s baby sick? Is Minnie’s baby sick, 
mumma?’’ 

‘*Yes, he’s sick,’’ Anna said bitterly. Minnie had bur- 
dens enough, but she could not help her. Clint would not 
stand for it. He would not let the Hurlbut kids in his 
house any time she suggested it. He praised their 
mother only because it was one way of getting back at 
her and how she handled Dinty. And, from that, he had 
come to talking of ‘‘the Hurlbut brats,’’ even in front of 
Dinty herself. Anna was afraid that one of these days 
he would say it once too often. 

‘‘Phil says he’s very sick,’’ Dinty said. Anna felt, 
somehow, very happy at that. Minnie had not been able 
to keep Phil away from Dinty, after all. She had been 
too busy, looking after the baby; and though she had 
probably made good her promise to whip Phil, and would 
whip him again when she heard about it, she had not been 
able to keep the children apart today. 

Grandpa came in. He had been down to the drug 
store. His face had swollen right up. One eye was 
closing on him. He was a sight; but it wasn’t hurting 
him, he said, so much, except when he opened his mouth. 
But he had to ask. 

‘‘How’s the kid coming?’’ 

‘‘Not so good,’”’? Anna said. ‘‘She has to be with him 
all the time. She can’t do a thing for her others.’’ 

‘‘Mum,”’’ said Dinty, ‘‘can’t we give Phil his supper? 
Mrs. Bollen’s giving the girls theirs.’’ 

Grandpa winked his only eye. 
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‘‘There y’are,’’ he said out of the corner of his mouth. 
‘What did I tell you? He’s her beau, Phil is.’’ 

Dinty flashed her blue eyes, and lifted one shoulder. 

‘‘He’ll go without if we don’t give him his supper,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘That’s all I care for.’’ 

Grandpa took on terrible when Dinty acted up, part 
because he wanted to do things for her and the rest be- 
cause his mouth hurt. 

‘We'll give him his supper, won’t we, eh?’’ It was 
fierce how his voice had changed. You wouldn’t have 
thought a toothache ’d alter a man so, but Grandpa was 
old and easy affected. Clint would have been different, 
just as angry but not so peevish. He wasn’t old and 
weakened. It would take a lot of pain, real pain, to alter 
Clint. Anna was proud of Clint. 

‘‘Hh?’’ Grandpa repeated, looking at Anna. 

‘‘@h— what d’ye mean, eh?’’ Anna asked. ‘‘You 
know he won’t stand for it.’’ 

Grandpa put out his hand and took Dinty with him into 
the other room. Dinty looked back, puzzled and hurt. 
It was the first time Dinty had heard her mother bitter 
about what she couldn’t do because of Clint. Anna was 
hurt because Dinty knew that she had fallen down. She 
wanted Dinty to think that Clint was always right, ac- 
cording to her mother, and that her father and mother 
both thought first of her. She wanted Dinty, most of all, 
to have a good opinion of herself — and here she was, 
sore because she and Dinty and Grandfather all wanted 
a thing, and couldn’t do it because of Clint. 

Anna felt like going right over to Minnie’s and taking 
Phil — but, right then, Clint came in without a word and 
sat down and kicked off his shoes. He did not trouble to 
wash his face and hands, which he did most times before 
supper; and this meant that he was not feeling right. 
However, he had the evening paper with him. 

Dinty had heard him from the other room. She came 
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right in and walked up in front of Clint. She stood right 
up to him. 

‘‘The baby’s sick,’’ she said, ‘‘and Minnie can’t give 
Phil his supper.’’ 

Grandpa was tagging after her, and stood behind her, 
backing her up as much as he could, with his hand to his 
face. 

Clint gave Dinty one look. 

‘‘Cut it,’? he said. ‘‘You can’t work me. You’ve 
worked your mother and she’s put you up to getting 
after me. But it don’t go, this trip.’ 

This was more than Anna could stand for, him talking 
to Dinty that way when she’d not had a thing to do with 
putting the idea in the child’s head. She was in the room 
before Clint had finished. 

‘*T did no such thing,’’ she whipped out. ‘‘It’s Dinty’s 
own make-up. Many’s the time Minnie has give her her 
supper.’’ 

‘‘Not when I’ve been ’round,’’ Clint shouted. ‘‘Look 
a-here, all you that wants to run my home for me, — 
who’s paying for all this?) That’s what I want to know. 
Who’s paying for it? Ain’t it me, or who is it if it ain’t 
me? I guess that’ll hold you.’’ 

‘‘No, it don’t,’’ Dinty shrieked, stamping her foot. ‘‘I 
want Phil to supper. It’s ham and eggs, and he likes ham 
and eggs. ’Cause he’s told me he likes ’em.”’ 

Grandpa made an effort. His mouth must have hurt 
like fury for every word. 

‘‘He’s her beau,’’ he said, trying to wink at Clint. 

‘‘He is not!’’ Dinty yelled. 

Clint didn’t heed her or Grandpa. He fixed his eye on 
Anna. 

‘“‘Get this,’? he snapped. ‘‘I’ll not have him, d’ye 
hear?’’ 

Anna felt Grandpa backing up. She didn’t blame him. 
He was old. But she should be the one to fight for Dinty. 
She didn’t figure it her own battle. 
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‘¢Clint,’’ she said reasonably, ‘‘it’s this way — Minnie 
9? 


‘‘To hell with Minnie.’”’ Clint jumped up. ‘‘Am I 
boss here, or ain’t I? That’s the question. You heard 
me.”’ 

““‘Dinty . . .’? Anna began again. 

‘“‘Dinty! That ain’t it, either. Are you doing what I 
tell you, or ain’t you?”’ 

‘*No.”? 

Clint took a half-step back. His hand clenched. Once 
— years back — he had struck her. She waited now for 
the second time. Then it had been simply a quarrel, one- 
sided at best, but a quarrel. -Now it was Dinty 
Dinty, who had quit Grandpa’s hand and come to hers. 

Dinty, who, before Clint could swing, echoed, ‘‘No!’’ 

Nobody had ever claimed Clint was a quick thinker. 
Anna herself hadn’t. Against this line-up, he was sunk. 
He knew it. His hand, very slowly, opened. , 

Suddenly Anna was very sorry for Clint. Heavy with 
contempt for him. He had been called. Called by Dinty. 
Called by herself. And she was sorry for him. She 


would have liked not to have known this . . . to have 
let things go on the way they had been. . . . But she 
was glad—for Dinty. . . . And Clint had nothing, 
after all. 


‘‘C’mon, Dinty,’’ she said, ‘‘let’s us run over and ask 
Phil.’’ 

She heard the mumble behind her begin over again. 
The mumble that meant nothing now. Clint trying to 
pass it off, kidding Grandpa. She hoped, for Clint’s sake, 
that Grandpa, anyway, was fooled by it. 

‘‘Well, Cap, I guess tomorrow you’ll be blowing your- 
self to a new set of store teeth, eh? You'll be quite the 
tiger, eh?’ 

And that other mumble — Grandpa trying to get it out. 

‘*What you’ll be needing, more’n me, ’s a new set of 
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eyes. There’s a hull lot you ain’t seen yet that you’re 

due for, brother. A hull lot.’’ 
‘‘Save your wind, Cap; save your wind. Let your 

tongue and gooms cool off.’’ 
And then a crackle, as Clint opened the evening paper. 
Rolled up against Anna’s palm in a firm little bunch, 

Dinty’s fingers seemed very hard indeed. 





GARDEN GATE 


By CHARLES BRowN NELSON 


‘‘T knew her tears 
Were not a sign 
Of honest grief 
Like yours or mine —. 


‘That when she seemed 
To be your friend 
Your man would come 
To no good end. 


‘‘Us other women 
Knew at sight 
We’d have to watch her 
Day and night. 


‘‘Her garden gate 
Was all too fair, 
And hell’s petunias 
Blossomed there.’’ 





TWO SONNETS 


By Sara HIMLINSKY 


TO MYSELF 


Oh, dry your silly tears. They cannot rust 
Your iron will, nor shall they blind your eyes. 
Forget, myself, that you have been too wise 

For simple explanations. Let one gust 

Of truth sweep from you all your wild desire 
For happiness. This is your house, my dear. 
Though night jabs night across the day, and year 

On year sinks hopelessly in time’s black mire; 

Though only weeds will grow that cannot bear 
Sweet life from seed conceived in alien soil; 
Though this is land with little left to spoil; 

Yours is a home you cannot leave or share. 
Oh, learn this well, myself, oh, learn this well: 
You must be landlord of your own small Hell. 


KNOWING 


There were about you little oddities 
Which you have since been able to subdue. 
But do not blame yourself too much for these 
Irrelevancies never really you. 
And do not wince to hear I can recall 
When your disdainful grunt was still a laugh, 
Or that you never loved a high, thick wall, 
Or how you shared your apples half and half. 
I am but grateful that my mind is free 
When I must brood alone in quiet hours 
To hope my thoughts of you may sometime be 
Less acrid than the smoke of burning flowers, 
Knowing I have a supple memory 
That culls its recollections daintily. 











OLD LADY 


By Mmprep PLEw MrerryMANn 


The old lady hunched her shoulders and nuzzled deep 
in her shawl. It was hot in the room — so hot that she 
could watch the heat fumes quit the stove and waver up- 
ward till they set the cobwebs breathing. The toes of her 
worsted slippers on the fender smelled faintly of scorch. 
She poked them closer and chuckled. 

Heat crept through her poor old box of a body and 
gnawed away the chill. As she watched the red fire lick 
at the isinglass, the coals on the grating shifted and fell 
with a furtive clink. 

Torn, ragged newspapers and catalogs cluttered the 
floor about her chair. Although her eyes were still sharp, 
she did not read them; but she liked the rustling sound 
the pages made, as she flipped them to and fro. 

There was so much to watch in her room — a body had 
no idea! 

Take the grin on the china dog now, that was a giddy 
thing; and the clock — what a jabber it made! Years 
ago, she had hated clocks — even this little brown one — 
because it was accurate and accusing and precise. Then 
one day she had discovered a screw in the back of it by 
means of which she could make it go faster than any 
clock she had ever heard; so she had set it ticking double 
time and found it a comfort thereafter. 

On sunny days she liked sitting by the window and 
watching the sunlight track its dust paths down to the 
dingy floor. There was a fascination about dust, she 
thought. Where did it keep coming from and where did 
it go, and what was it part of once? 

With her crooked old fingers she sat making weird 
traceries in the dust films on the table. 
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‘‘T’m drawing a mouse,’’ she would say, ‘‘a mouse and 
an elephant.’’ 

If it happened, however, that the sun deserted her 
window and cloudy weather held, she did not mind — she 
preferred variety. 

When it stormed, sometimes the rain dripped like 
threads of syrup at the pane, and sometimes it thudded 
and splashed. 

She enjoyed the bugs, too. Because of her housekeep- 
ing habits, there were usually a few to be seen scuttling 
in the corners. 

Once she had sat all afternoon watching a big black 
one crawl up the china lamp, slide back, and crawl again. 
Finally, before he achieved the knob at the top, she had 
had to give him a boost with her hairpin over the last 
blue rose. She rather hoped he had liked it sitting on 
the knob. 

Bugs were so much more satisfactory than people. 
Bugs were friendly but never familiar. They left you to 
yourself. That was the only necessity anyhow — having 
yourself to yourself. 

Ot late it seemed she had grown particularly lazy. She 
was a born sitter, she told herself. She liked her days to 
drift and not to scurry. Now after seventy years, she 
found them beautifully drifting. 

At first on coming to her room, she had not kept so 
close a solitude. Often of evenings shé used to hide her 
shapeless wrapper under her loose black cloak and patter 
round the corner to the movies. There, lost in some 
shadow cavern, she had munched on a bag of pepper- 
mints and boldly taken her ease. It wasn’t so much the 
pictures that intrigued her; rather, it was that great cool 
well of darkness which gave her a feeling of peace. 

She had made up an odd little rhyme about it and she 
had let it roll in her head: 
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Hey diddle dell! Hey diddle dell! 
I’m a sittin’ on my shadow in a cool deep well! 
Hey diddle! Hey diddle! Hey diddle dell! 

But that was when she still owned her body. Now it 
was not hers anymore; it was merely a box, unwieldy and 
stiff, which played her sudden scurvy tricks she did not 
understand. No, the movies did not tempt her any more. 
It was winter, and she hugged the lisping fire. 

A coal slipped on the grating. The old lady mused and 
grinned. 

It was easy ridding yourself of people, once you had 
grasped the system. You had merely to scowl at your 
friends a bit, and act just a little mean. 

With Carrie, of course, it was different, for Carrie was 
blood and kin, and kin aren’t so easily riled. 

You could do things to upset her though — things like 
wearing a crumpled wrapper or spilling the sugar and 
cream. There was a spring in the old lady’s couch, too, 
which had possibilities. 

When she lay to the left and jiggled, it gave out a 
gorgeous squawking, like the squawk of a frightened 
duck. In the dead of night, the effect was devastating. 

Gleefully the old lady reviewed these triumphs. 

On Carrie’s last visit, Carrie had brought a plant —a 
tallish green and red thing like the stick-up on her hat. 

Now dried by the heat and wobbly as to spine, with its 
dirt cracking in a dozen ruts and its red a mouldy brown, 
it stood reposing limply against the steaming pane. The 
old lady had forgotten it was there. 

With the heels of her slippers flapping, she teetered to 
the coal bucket, tipped it up, and sent the rest of its con- 
tents scuffling into the stove. Blue flames leaped as she 
settled herself again. 

Her thought grew dim, meandered, and caught on the 
cogs of the past. Again in her ears resounded the wail 
and moan of the mills, and mingled with the mill roar 
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came the clamor of her children — shrill clamor which 
she had not failed to meet. 

The threads of her memory twisted — broke. Two 
generations fused. 

‘‘Was it Olin who fell from the truck that day, or was 
it Olin’s son?’’ 

She could not remember, and she did not care. 

She felt drowsy and vaguely ill, but not unpleasantly 
80. 
Once more she drew her shawl to her chin, tucked up 
her feet on the fender, closed her eyes, and dozed. 


Great draughts of icy air rushed over her. The old 
lady shivered and woke. Even before she opened her 
eyes, she sensed a dismal change. 

From the hall outside came the vigorous sound of a 
broom swishing — swishing — 

‘‘Carrie!’’ muttered the old lady, but it was not the 
sweeping that had told her; it was Carrie’s personality 
which had pervaded and saturated the room, till even the 
little china dog could taste it on his tongue. 

At the open windows the curtains rose and flapped like 
dingy spectres. One glimpse made the old lady snatch at 
her shawl and cough an insulted cough. Carrie loomed 
in the door. 

‘‘T heard you was took,’’ said Carrie, ‘‘so I come — ”’ 

Hope died within the old lady. For as long as she 
could remember, whenever she had been took, Carrie 
came. Experience had taught her how futile resistance 


was. 
Mutely she sat looking on, while her snug cocoon 
changed hands. Newspapers disappeared, dust vanished, 
and famine faced the bugs. The sportive clock, con- 
verted, took on a moral gait, and all day long there was 
Carrie bustling — talking. 
Huddled in her rocker behind the stove, where the 
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draughts were less terrifying, the old lady meditated. 
Gradually a wily look was creeping into her eyes. 

‘¢T’ll have to be meaner,”’ she thought, and shuffling to 
the cupboard, she balanced to her tiptoes, reached for the 
sugar bowl, and dribbled its contents over the floor in the 
neatest of scrunchy piles. 

Carrie remained unmoved. She merely turned to her 
trunk and drew out a bundle. 

‘*You’d nothing fit,’? she told the old lady, ‘‘so I’ve 
brought you a nice silk dress. I got stripes for a change 
— nice blue and yellow stripes, and we’ll make it up real 
stylish with a piping round the neck.’’ 

Words, words, words! They beat about the old lady 
till they stifled her. She tried to close her mind to them, 
but she could not shut them out, and when at last she 
dozed, they settled down beside her and pecked like crows 
at her dreams. 

Hours later, when night was a smudge at the window, 
she awoke. 

She was cold and cramped, her bones felt stiff, and her 
shawl had dropped away. It was late, she was sure, be- 
cause it smelled late. The fire, though dying, still cast an 
eery glimmering over the sombre room. Outside in the 
hall, Carrie on her cot indulged in a lusty snore. 

The firelight flickered bright and lay for a moment on 
the table, like the flash of an angry sword. With its 
brightening it brought into relief the striped new dress 
and the shears. 

The old lady considered these objects first with her 
vision, then wickedly with her mind. The result pleased 
her so much she found it necessary to stuff her shawl 
into her mouth to choke back the sound of her snickers. 
Rising stealthily, lest the chair creak, she tiptoed to the 
table and picked up the hateful cloth. Her roughened 
fingers caught in the silk as she smoothed it out on the 
floor. Crouched on her knees beside it, she patted it free 


| 
i 
i 
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of wrinkles. Then she began to cut with long clean 
strokes of the shears. 

Her gray hair loosened from its pins and straggled 
about her shoulders. Shivers of delight ran through her. 
Occasionally she leaned back on her heels to survey her 
handiwork. When the last two stripes lay severed, she 
sighed with satisfaction. Carefully she sorted the col- 
ors, yellow with yellow, blue with blue, and returned 
them to the table. Then at peace with the world, she 
crept quietly back to her couch and slept like a naughty 
child. 

Morning brought to her cot a tight-lipped Carrie. 

‘‘Oh, murder!’’ thought the old lady. ‘‘She’s gone 
and got on her martyr look, and she’s terrible when she’s 
quiet !’’ 

It was crushing to the old lady —the silence which 
hung over her lost sanctum. It weighed on her more 
than talk. At last it wore her out. She felt tired to the 
depths of her bones. Sleep, which had always befriended 
her, would not come. Carrie called the doctor. 

Clouds muffled the old lady’s mind and gently be 
wildered her, but through the mist she got an impression 
of heartiness and whiskers and a series of sage ‘‘ahems.”’ 
Out of the distance a voice boomed at her. The old lady 
did not heed. 

Yet she was grateful to the doctor, for he gave her a 
gay pink box full of neat little pearls, and he guaranteed 
that in every one was tucked a pleasant dream. She 
poked the box under her pillow and felt for it often to 
make certain it was there. 

Outside in the hall, Carrie and the doctor conversed in 
sibilant whispers. Fragments of their conversation 
seeped in. 

‘¢ "Twouldn’t be right to leave her — getting a little 
queer-like — can’t ever be left any more — ”’ 
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Since morning, snow had been drifting a quiet plume 
across the window pane. Now that the old lady was 
better, Carrie, frayed in spirit, had gone for a day in 
town. The old lady could scarcely believe her good for- 
tune. A skeptic, she had stood at the window watching 
till the station door swung to. Then she fell to trembling. 

With a flourish she locked the door and heaped the 
roaring fire. The clock cast off its dignity and capered 
as of old. 

From the bin in the alcove she fished out some frowsy 
newspapers and a mangy catalog. 

Then with her feet propped high on the fender, she 
snuggled herself in her chair. Waves of heat flowed over 
her and warmed her to the bone. Her body felt somehow 
lighter and tingled pleasantly. If only she could drowse} 
Then she remembered the gay pink box. She fumbled in 
her pocket. Yes, sure enough, it was there. 

Carefully she began flicking the pearls from the cotton 
and cupping them in her hand. They rolled about it 
lightly and collided with little bumps. It was fun to 
watch them caper along the ruts of her palm. 

Which, she wondered, held the choicest dream? With 
her head cocked slightly in consideration, she examined 
them one by one. 

Thoughtfully she eliminated all but three. Those three 
she felt sure were the nicest, but which of those was 
best? She simply couldn’t decide. They were identical 
in color, shape and size. 

Then all at once the solution struck her. It made her 
smile to think how stupid she had been. If she took all 
three she’d be sure to get the best one. Three dreams 
were better than one dream anyway. 

With a chuckle she tilted her head back and popped 
three pearls in her mouth. 

The fire was hotter now — hot enough even for her. 
Already she was.feeling.drowsy ; her head nodded to her 
shoulder. 
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The stove gave off an odor; the heat grew tropical. 

Outside the storm increased. In the houses across the 
way, the shades began to flutter down like leaves lost in 
the snow. 

The lamps blew frosty bubbles and hung where the. 
dusk had blurred. 

The snow still fell. Like a great white bird it brooded 
and trailed across her threshold a broad protecting wing. 

The old lady was drifting now — down — down — 
through layers and layers of sleep, soft and white as the 
snow-drifts that brushed the window pane. 

Long fire shadows stirred in the quiet, and the coals in 
the stove spoke softly to the clock with the frisky tick. 

The old lady slept on. 

Now she had herself to herself at last. 





ELM SHELTER 


By ELLEN GLINES 


Yellow leaves, leaves long dead, 
Limbs long uncomforted, — 

It is elm she will prefer 

For a shelter over her. 


Brown, brown; no more green. . . . 
Sun no more shall slide between: 
Here she’ll lie in every weather, 
Pressing her white feet together. 











THE PAPER 


By Lucie Perry AMES 





Our dreams come home like beggars in the dusk, 
Sheep-faced and ramble-kneed monstrosities, 

Who, aureate, rode out to meet the dawn. 

But Mr. Duffus never found this out, — 

Perhaps he even triumphed in the end, 

Though triumphs all ride backwards on their mules 
And are, like dreams, an over-rated crew. 


Mr. Duffus was a little man 

Who vibrated between the two extremes, 
Taking himself too seriously, first, 

And then collapsing skimpily into 

A rag of agonizing diffidence; 

He’d strut a little, thinking what he’d do, 

With thoughts so potent that he’d catch himself 
Speaking aloud, then, feeling silly, start 

To hum a tune, that anyone who heard 

Might think he had been humming all the time; 
And by that time his insignificance 

Would swallow him unhappily again. 


KEack night he closed his ledgers, washed his hands, 
Stretching his arms to keep his wristbands dry, 
And caught the street car home to Mrs. Duffus. 
One night, alighting at the other end, 

He saw a child with candy on its face 

Getting itself run over. So he plunged. 

But not accustomed to heroic feats 

He made an awful fizzle of it all 

And got himself knocked senseless. While the child 
Unhurriedly meandered to the curb 

And there proceeded with its all-day-sucker. 
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They took him home to Mrs. Duffus, who 
Was so excited that she simply screamed. 
As good as gold, but no imagination. 

She sat upright beside the bed and cried, 
Until the nurse told her she’d better stop. 
And this she did good-naturedly enough 
And asked Miss Dicky how she kept her cap 
Pinned to her head with all her hair cut off. 





Mr. Duffus was a funny sight, 

His large head on its pipe-stem neck immense 

With bandages. As soon as he came to 

He asked about the youngster he had ‘‘saved.’’ 

They didn’t know a thing about the child 

And told him soothingly it was all right. 

A little archly through the bandages 

He said, ‘‘My love, perhaps . . .’’ he hesitated, 
‘¢. . . We'll see our name tomorrow in the paper...’’ 

(You see he thought of it as soon as this!) 

Before his wife could answer him, the nurse 

Had intervened to take his temperature. 


But Mrs. Duffus looked it up next day 
And found the item. Not so very long 
Because no one had known about the child. 
Unnamed commuter hit by moving car . . . 
Near-sighted, probably . . . becameconfused ... 
Not badly hurt . . . That was the general tone. 
Mrs. Duffus, gratified, went up 
To read it to her husband right away. 
Miss Dicky bore down on her, horrified. 

‘*You’ll make his temperature go up,’’ she said. 


Mr. Duffus, sick with disappointment, 
Could hear his wife unwillingly retreat, 
Indignant, creaking down the flight of stairs. 


RIAN crs 
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Miss Dicky put the newspaper away, 

Indignant, also, talking to herself. 

He lay there thinking of the whole affair; 

Would it be on the front page or the back? 
Dreamed himself into headlines eloquent 

Of what no one had ever known he was. 

His brain, inside its swathings, bucked and reeled, 


His temperature climbed up the crazy rungs 
That made a crazy ladder to the place 

Where someone gave out medals on a stick 

Like all-day-suckers underneath one’s tongue, 
And which Miss Dicky took out after while, 
Held up against the light, and clucked her tongue. 


She didn’t get a bit of rest all night 

And in the morning turned him over to 
His wife, who sat beside him nervously 

As if he were something that she had buried 
That might come up and scare her into fits. 
She jumped when all at once he started in, 
‘“Well, how about the paper now?”’ he asked. 


Paper? What paper? . . . Oh! She wondered, now. 
Well,maybe . . . What’sthe harm? . . . To tell 
the truth, 


Although admiring Miss Dicky much, 

She couldn’t help suspecting that this talk 
Of temperature was a professional pose. 

So she arose to find the newspaper, 

Hunted up her glasses, and returned. 
Manipulating bows above her ears, 

She raised the glasses from her nose and let 
Them fall back till they rested easily. 


Painstakingly, she opened up the sheet, 
With eyebrows raised looked columns up and down. 
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Mr. Duffus, with his head done up 

In layers, like a cabbage, couldn’t see. 
He listened to the paper rattling 

And to the placid droning of her voice 
Trying the headlines systematically. 


He nearly died with waiting. 


‘‘Here it is!’’ 
She folded back the sheet (the item was 
Neither on the front page nor the back), 
Doubled it in half and then in fourths, 
Give it a little shake and cleared her throat .. . 


‘‘Good land alive!’’ she started to her feet, 

‘*T left that iron on!’’ And off she went. 
Her steps diminished. Mr. Duffus sighed. 
The paper lay somewhere beside the bed. 
He raised his hand and let it fall again. 
His temperature began to mount. 


Downstairs 
Mrs. Duffus switched the iron off, 
Emptied the brimming drainpan underneath 
The icebox, brought the groceries in, 
Went to move the sprinkler on the lawn, 
Covered and set the pickled pears away, 
Hung out the ice-sign, ordered extra milk, 
Complained about the laundry bill, and rushed 
Right back to Mr. Duffus where he lay 
Looking so funny that she nearly dropped. 
She squealed Miss Dicky’s name. The nurse ran in 
With one cheek red and one side of her bob 
As flat as any doormat where she’d slept. 


Miss Dicky eyed the paper angrily 
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And asked her if she’d read aloud to him. 
Mrs. Duffus, scared, said she had not. 
Which, when you think of it, was true enough. 


For days on end he was too ill to think 
About the item or of anything. 

Meanwhile someone gathered up the paper 
And stacked it underneath the bamboo stand 
Where it lay getting dry and slightly brown. 
But just as soon as he improved enough 

He started in to think of it again. 

One ought to have a scrapbook for such things 
As this and any subsequent reports 

About his case that possibly appeared. 

It luckily did not occur to him 

To wonder if the paper had been saved. 


With his improvement he worked out a plan: 
By being calm, relaxed, he must impress 
Miss Dicky with his gain. Then firmly he 
Would tell her what he wanted her to do. 


He tried it once or twice without success, 

And day by day he lay there wistfully 

Thinking how the story might appear. 

They should have used his picture and the child’s 

(Although it didn’t seem the sort of child 

To lend itself to the requirements 

Of drama and photography, he thought.) 

They told him he took well. There was the one 

Taken the year of the St. Louis Fair 

With the silver loving cup he won 

Swinging Indian clubs the time they raised 

The money for the new gymnasium. 
‘‘Well, I can tell her — ’’ he broke out aloud, | 

And then much mortified began a tune 

About St. Louis Louie and a girl. 
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He thought about the street car and the child, 
The paper, and the pictures, till it seemed 

As if he knew exactly how it looked: 

Himself, with loving-cup; the child, below; 

And here a sketch to show the moving car. . . . 


Then, suddenly one day, what should she do 

But come unprompted to the point and ask, 
‘‘Well, Mr. Duffus, shall I read to you?”’ 

He thought he was delirious again! 

He couldn’t see the magazine she held, 

And diffidently told her that there was 

A paper telling of the accident — 


‘¢The accident?’’ 


‘‘The accident where I — 
Was — injured, you remember.’’ 


‘¢Oh,’’ she said. 


She glanced regretfully at the magazine, 

Got up and started in to hunt about, 

Moving a tumbler, looking in a drawer, 

Behind the bed . . . Then almost bored to death 
She knelt beside the little bamboo stand. 

Mr. Duffus, bandaged thick, lay still 

Fingering the waffle-patterned counterpane 

And listening while she flapped the things about. 
She jerked a stack of papers to her lap, 

Reading dates and stuffing them away. 


| The one she hunted for slipped from her hand. 
| She snatched it up and read a line or two, 

But she was so intent on finding it 

She didn’t know what she was looking for. 
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She slapped it back and struggled to her feet. 
‘‘Tt isn’t there,’’ she told him with relief. 

‘‘Tt isn’t there?’’ he faltered. 

‘*No, it’s gone.’’ 


And this was just as well, as things turned out, 
For Mr. Duffus’ temperature went up. 
Which brings us to the end of Mr. Duffus. 


The room where he had been so ill they used 
To put the flower offerings as they came, 
Unwrapping them and sending them below. 
The floor was littered with the bits of fern, 
Limp petals, broken stems and trodden leaves. 


After the funeral Mrs. Duffus thought 

She’d better have a hand at clearing up, 
Started with the flower cluttered room, 
Gathered what she could in both her hands — 
Too much to carry. From the bamboo stand 
She snatched a paper, glancing at the date — 
Nothing in it anyone would want . 

And heaping all the flowers onto it 

She paid a final tribute to the dead. 














THE SKETCH BOOK 


ALONG THE RIVER 
By JoHN KEMMERER 


Late one afternoon in August, McKinley went out past 
the hickory-nut tree, crawled through the rusty barbwire 
fence, and ran down into a shady bushy hollow. Under 
his bare feet the cool grass and the little flat heaps of last 
year’s leaves felt good. He looked at the wild gooseberry 
bushes, which were stripped, and at the red-haws, which 
were still apple-green, and realized that he had started 
out hungry. Then, thinking of the wild plums, he trotted 
along the hollow until he came to a spring surrounded by 
wild plum trees. The red ripe plums hung heavy on the 
branches and lay thick on the grass, and some of them 
had fallen into the pool of the spring. He stood on his 
toes and ate the ripest plums for quite a while. They had 
a delicate lavender bloom, like the blue bloom of grapes, 
and a sharp, wild, provoking flavor. By and by, having 
chased the water-skates off the pool and thrown out part 
of the warm water with his hands, he took a long, cool 
drink. Filled, though not satisfied, he lay on his back on 
the grass and looked up at oak leaves shivering and 
shaking in the warm wind and heard a plum drop now 
and then and a cowbell tinkling away off in the timber, 
and fell asleep. 

Presently he awoke, jumped up, and walked on down 
toward the river. The hollow gradually widened; on the 
open stretches of grass there were scattered rocks like 
sheep lying down; and then the hollow flowed under an 
electric railway viaduct into the bottomland, a tangle of 
cottonwoods, willows, vines, weeds, and briars, a thick, 
shadowy jungle. In the northwest the sun was going 
down, sooner than he had expected, rapidly. And in the 
narrow path, amid the hot green scent of the leaves, he 
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felt the slight, not unpleasant fear that he always had in 
the familiar timber when things grew dim and sinister 
and gathered themselves into a single enormous watchful 
darkness. 

But the river was there yet, smooth and clear and slow, 
with greenish willows on the other bank mirrored black 
down. in the water. 

On a long sandbar covered with tracks, Larson was 
setting night-lines for carp and catfish. Looking around 
at the boy, he asked, ‘‘Does your grandmother know 
you’re out?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said McKinley. He helped bait the last line with 
kernels from a roasting ear of sweet corn. He was hun- 
gry enough to have eaten the corn himself. 

Larson tied a horseshoe to the end of the line and threw 
the shoe out almost across the river. Plunk. The river 
was deep there. The line with its dangling hooks 
dropped into the water. He pulled the line tight and 
made it fast to a stake in the sandbar. 

Then he climbed up on the bank, McKinley at his heels, 
and followed the winding path upstream, ducking under 
low branches, until he came to his tent. He picked up a 
gunny sack and started on. McKinley went right along. 
They scrambled down to the darkening river and an- 
other sandbar and pulled at a line. 

Soon three fish appeared, jumping and splashing, a big 
one and two little ones. As the line came in, Larson 
watched the big catfish. McKinley rolled up the legs of 
his overalls and waded out to get the others. They were 
also catfish and weighed maybe a pound apiece. He 
grabbed at them carefully, because he knew that their 
whiskers were as sharp as needles. He caught the first 
one, unhooked it, and held it squirming and slippery in 
both hands. Larson, who had put the big fish into the 
sack, took off the other little one and put it and McKin- 
ley’s into the sack. So they had three good fish in the 
wet gunny sack. 
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After they had set the line again, they went back to the 
camp. Larson made a fire and cleaned the fish and got a 
skillet from the tent and began to fry part of them. Fra- 
grance ascended from the skillet. McKinley walked 
around, picking up sticks for the fire, and sniffed and 
took long deep breaths of the fragrance of the frying 
catfish. 

‘‘Smells pretty good,’’ said Larson. His face was red, 
not from the fire, but from standing in the sun and fish- 
ing. His neck was red, too. 

‘*You bet!’’ said McKinley. 

At last Larson divided the fried fish equally between 
McKinley and himself, and put the second skilletful on to 
fry. Then he cut the bread and they ate supper. McKin- 
ley used the lid of the big waterpail for a plate and his 
fingers for a knife and fork. The fish were browned and 
white inside, and roasted fat wild ducks in the fall were 
not so delicious. The sooner a catfish is fried, once he is 
caught, the better he tastes. Also, the hungrier anybody 
is, the better fish tastes. McKinley ate half of the fish, 
half of the bread, and half of a tin of pineapple. And 
that satisfied him perfectly. 

‘‘Mac,’’ Larson said, ‘‘are you sleepy?”’ 

‘“‘Me? I don’t get sleepy.”’ 

‘*Will you do something for me?’’ 

66 Yes. 9? 

‘‘T tell you; I want you to watch a line tonight. Some- 
body has been swipin’ my fish.’’ 

‘“Who do you think does it?”’ 

‘‘T donno. Some bushwhacker. Will you?’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said McKinley. He despised bushwhackers. 

‘‘T’ll give you my hat and coat and when you set down 
they ’ll think it’s me.’’ 

Larson put on his old felt hat and duck coat, picked up 
the gunny sack, and started back toward the first sand- 
bar. McKinley went along again. 
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After they had looked at the line, groping for it in the 
dark, McKinley put on the hat and the big coat. He sat 
down and leaned back against a low rock. The sand and 
the rack were still warm from the sun. The coat smelled 
of fish and tobacco and shotgun shells and Larson him- 
self; it smelled good. 

From the bank behind him Larson called down, ‘‘ You 
look like me all right.’’ The idea pleased Larson. He 
went away whistling. 

Then McKinley watched and listened. The night was 
so dark and quiet that something seemed likely to hap- 
pen. He wished that he had a gun. He liked the feel of 
the barrel and the stock resting polished and hard in his 
hands. And with a gun he would be prepared for what- 
ever might happen. 

Soon he was discovered by the mosquitoes, one, two, 
five of them. He slapped at them on his wrists and his 
face. He must have killed twenty. Even after that an 
occasional mosquito would come along and have to be 
killed. But finally the air got too cool for them and he 
was left in peace. 

He listened anxiously. His ears felt cocked forward 
like the ears of a dog or a fox on the alert. He heard the 
dark water slipping slowly past, or thought he did. He 
heard, no louder than his breathing, the rush of the riffle 
a mile downstream. Sometimes there would be the sound 
of a fish jumping, a remote sound. Once in a while the 
duck coat would rustle. He listened for hours and hours. 
But in the timber everything was quiet. 

About midnight, probably, he heard two men come 
walking nearer along the path. They brushed against 
the bushes, their feet softly packed the sand in the path, 
and at last he heard the soles of their shoes creaking. 
The men stopped, on the edge of the bank, almost behind 
him but a little upstream, and whispered. 

The first man said, ‘‘Here’s that feller again.”’ 
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The second man said, ‘‘ We might as well go home.”’ 

Then the first one asked, ‘‘ What time is it?’’ 

Glancing back out of the corner of his eye McKinley 
saw the tiny red tip of a cigarette. The men were look- 
ing at a watch. 

‘‘One o’clock,’’ said the second man. ‘‘One: six.’’ 

The first man clicked his teeth together. ‘‘I never saw 
such a Swede!’’ he said. 

‘We might as well go home,’’ said the second. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the first, ‘‘I reckon we might as well.’’ 

McKinley listened to the men retreating cautiously. 
He imagined them stealing back along the path, Indian 
file; they dodged Larson somewhere, went on up the 
river to where the country and the people were rough, 
arrived at a ramshackle cabin, and crawled grumbling 
into bed. Meanwhile the noises of their walking dwin- 
dled away and the timber grew quiet again. Then he 
recalled every word that they had said, so that he could 
tell anybody just what had happened. 

He leaned back again and had a good rest and looked 
up at the sky. When he leaned far back, he could see the 
ends of the branches overhanging the sandbar and darker 
than the sky and very still. There were no clouds at all. 
And the sky was full of stars. Before him, deep in the 
dark smooth water, they moved glimmering upstream. 
But the sky was really deep, and motionless and light, 
the stars sparkling; and the longer he looked, the deeper 
it seemed, and the more and more distant and immense 
and strange. 

The river looked late now, and smelled late. Above the 
water there suddenly appeared a pale, heavy fog. The 
air had chilled. McKinley dug his feet into the sand and 
pulled the coat close around him to keep warm, and 
waited for Larson, and comfortably fell asleep. 

When he awoke at dawn, Larson stood in front of him, 
holding a big catfish by the gills and talking. ‘‘Get up, 
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Mac,’’ he said, ‘‘and we’ll go and make some coffee.’’ It 
was a good time for coffee. 

McKinley jumped up. The sand flew off his feet and 
his hat fell off. He threw down the coat. A white mist 
hung over the splendid river swinging by. In the trees 
the birds were chirping and singing. And it was 
morning. 





THE PLACARD 
By Jay G. Siemunp 


The stoop-shouldered farmer in the ancient, moth- 
eaten coonskin coat tied his sweating span of horses to 
the wooden hitching post in front of the Ordley Savings 
Bank. The clay on the felloes of his wagon showed that 
he came from out ‘‘ridge-road way,’’ for in all other 
directions from the little Wapsipinicon town of Ordley 
the soil was a heavy black loam, on which grew the best 
corn of any section in Dain County. 

‘‘They ship this dirt over to Illinois for fertilizer,’’ 
some eloquent speaker had said at the ‘‘farmers’ insti- 
tute’’ many years before, and this saying was a sort of 
slogan for the community boosters. In fact, it was used 
freely to meet the arguments of visitors from the sister 
state who sometimes tried to make comparisons of their 
own well-paved highways with the muddy roads around 
Ordley. 

‘‘The richer the soil, the worse the roads,’’ the natives 
would say when some tourist stopped at the garage and 
profanely expressed his contempt for a populace which 
failed to vote for adequate road bonds. 

But out ‘‘ridge-road way’’ the soil was thin, and the 
man who was tying his team to the post was thin like the 
soil of his own cornfields. 

Amos Heint was the farmer’s name, and today he had 
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‘*hauled hogs.’’ The market was good, and Amos was 
as near to happiness as he ever permitted himself to be, 
for Amos was a somber soul. 

The load of hogs had brought seventy-five dollars. 
They were ‘‘fall pigs,’’ and they represented many a 
scoopful of corn and many wadings through a muddy 
feedlot, but now came the reward; and the seventy-five 
dollars, added to what Amos already had in the bank, 
meant independence, for this would make eight hundred 
dollars — the last payment on the mortgage on Amos’s 
forty acres. 

Amos started toward the bank door and then went back 
and removed his great coonskin coat and threw it over 
the spring seat on top of the hog-rack. Then he reached 
into the pocket of his overalls and drew out a plug of 
tobacco from which he bit off a corner. 

With a glance at his huge silver watch, the farmer 
started again toward the door of the bank. Two other 
men were approaching it at the same time; one was the 
blacksmith, his smudgy, leather apron flapping about his 
legs, and the other was the town groceryman. 

The three arrived at the door of the bank almost simul- 
taneously. Anson, the groceryman, was a step in the 
lead. 

‘Guess I’ll get in first and get this check cashed before 
you guys get in and clean out all the money,’’ he said 
laughingly. 

But, with his hand already on the door-knob, he 
stopped short and peered at a large white placard on the 
door. For a moment he hesitated, his hand still out- 
stretched. Then, with a muttered, ‘‘My God!’’ he mo- 
tioned with his hand to the printed pasteboard. 

The blacksmith advanced a step and gazed at the no- 
tice, his lips moving. For a moment he was silent. Then 
he wheeled around to Amos Heint: 

‘‘The bank’s busted!’’ he whispered incredulously, his 
eyes bulging. 
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Amos stared in bewilderment. His dull brain took in 
the situation somewhat slowly. With shuffling step, he 
approached the door and peered at the sign with watery 
eyes before the awful truth came to him. 

Across the street, the town barber was sweeping out 
his shop. The blacksmith beckoned to him with a grimy 
hand. The barber came across the street, looking sur- 
prised. 

In a few minutes a dozen people, all men — an assorted 
bunch of farmers, loafers and storekeepers — were about 
the door. 

‘“‘By God, I thought somethin’ was up when Douglas 
went in so early this mornin’ with two strangers,’’ 
shouted a short man with a drooping black mustache. 
He was the town marshal. He had seen the two stran- 
gers come in on the morning train. 

Amos Heint stood by, his lower jaw sagging and his 
shoulders more stooped than ever. Now and then he 
would reach into his overall pocket and take out the 
check on the bank which the hog-buyer had given him 
and then, after looking it over, would replace it in his 
pocket again. Years seemed suddenly to have fallen on 
him. 

‘‘Tt leaves me in awful shape,’’ the barber was saying 
in his high-pitched voice. ‘‘I’ve just come here, and all 
I’ve got’s in there. I’ve got a sick wife, too.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, they’ll open up again,’’ said the blacksmith. 
‘*Tt’s this depression, frozen assets. They can’t collect 
in anything. It’s this way all over the country. There’s 
banks failin’ everywhere. But this will pay out all right. 
Douglas and the men on the board will see this through. 
The bank’s in good shape. It’s just the paper they’re 
carryin’. It’s frozen assets.’’ 

‘‘Some of your paper froze up in there too, Dick?’’ 
asked the town veterinarian, who had just arrived on the 


scene. 
The blacksmith scowled and did not answer. 
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‘‘There’s somethin’ crooked in this,’’ said a tall man 
with sharp eyes who had joined the group. ‘‘I’ve been 
suspicious for a long time. Just look how that cashier, 
Douglas, has been livin’. Two cars and both his girls 
away to college! Anson here can tell you how they’ve 
been spendin’ for groceries. He told me a year ago they 
had grape-fruit every mornin’ for breakfast. Didn’t 
you, Anson?’’ 

The grocer evaded the question. Gradually the crowd 
increased in size. Each new arrival asked questions, and 
the excited men already on the scene attempted to 
answer. 

At last someone shouted: ‘‘Let’s pound on the door 
and see if we can raise anybody!’’ 

Anson, the grocer, pummelled the door with his hairy 
fist. There was no response. 

The garage proprietor peered through the narrow strip 
of window which was not covered by the drawn shade. 
Then he turned and said to the crowd in a low tone: 

‘“‘The whole board of directors is in the back room!’’ 

One by one the others pressed their faces to the glass. 
Soon they tired of this, and gathered in little groups 
about the sidewalk. 

An old woman came around the corner with a basket 
on her arm. Several of the men nodded to her, and she 
paused before the door and reached for the knob. 

‘*You can’t get in, Aunt Laura,’’ said the blacksmith. 

‘‘Oh, I’m too early, I guess,’’ piped the little old lady. 

‘“No, it’s nine o’clock, but the bank’s closed,’’ said the 
blacksmith. 

‘*Closed? Why, what’s the matter? Is some of Doug- 
las’s folks dead or something?’’ The old woman had a 
look of perplexity on her face. 

‘*No, the state has closed it,’’ answered the blacksmith. 
‘‘They had to shut up on account of the times. It’s 
frozen assets.’’ 
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The old woman looked bewildered. For a moment she 
said nothing. Then in terrified accents: ‘‘You mean it’s 
busted?’’ 

The burly blacksmith tried to explain, and the little old 
woman began to sob. 

‘* All I’ve got’s in there,’’ she wailed. 

One of the men led her to one side and tried to comfort 
her, but she shook like a poplar bough, her frail frame 
rocked jerkily with sobs. 

Just at that moment the door opened and two well- 
dressed men came out. Between them walked Douglas, 
the cashier, his face drawn and haggard and his eyes 
cast down. The three walked hurriedly away before any 
of the crowd had a chance to speak. They crossed the 
street and all three stepped into Douglas’s automobile, 
which stood at the curb. Just as the men were driving 
off, Amos Heint lost control of himself and rushed after 
them shouting hysterically. 

‘‘Damn you, you’ve ruined me! Come back here, you 
thieves, and [’ll kill you!’’ 

Two of the men rushed to the farmer’s side and re- 
strained him. Great tears were coursing down his sunken 
cheeks. 

‘“Never mind, Amos,’’ said the blacksmith in comfort- 
ing tones. ‘‘It’ll all come out all right. They’ll open up 
again. It’s just frozen assets. Give them a chance.’’ 

The farmer listened, his jaw sagging. 

The grocer turned to the barber. ‘‘It’s all right to try 
to cheer old Amos up,’’ he said, ‘‘but once they nail one 
of them things on a door the jig’s up.’’ 

‘‘T guess you’re right,’’ said the barber, ‘‘but it’s sure 
tough on me with my woman sick.’’ 





SID 
By Hort Hupson 


All of us have hobbies — something we enjoy 
Above the common, and gloat over. 

Sid had his. As a boy 

I remember what a rover 

Sidney was, how he’d come 

Home from his mysterious trips 

And make the others of us glum 

By saying, with half-bragging lips, 

‘<T’ve been somewhere you haven’t been!’’ 
Or, ‘‘I’ve seen something you haven’t seen!’’ 
Of course he really hadn’t gone 

So very far, — along some common road 

We might have travelled on 

If we had cared. But when Sid showed 
Such glee and zest in every limb, 

We could not help but envy him. 


Today, by every shifting chance 

Of twenty years, I saw Sid’s funeral, 
And took the usual decent glance 

At Sid laid out for burial. 

It all came back — a wave 

Of all he ever was or did 

Engulfed me as I gave 

That glance at dear old bragging Sid. 
His face was changed, of course, 

But kept that same triumphant look, 
That smile, with all its old-time force 
To show that he was glad he took 

A road the others had not taken. 

As he would say if he should waken, 
‘‘T’ve been somewhere you haven’t been, 
And I’ve seen something you haven’t seen.”’ 








MACHINE MEN 
By Rosert Gates 


ALL THAT A MAN HATH 


It is not that I feel especially rich 
On Wednesday when I come to you and say 
I’m through for good and want this half-week’s pay, 
But something happened just this morning which 
Has made me think, As I came by that switch 
Where a train stood upon my usual way 
To work, I slipped. It started and I lay 
Right in its path. I scrambled in the ditch. 


But in that second when I saw the wheels 
Above me grinding down upon the rail 
I thought of things now twenty years gone by: 
The taste of roasting ears, and how it feels 
To fight a bass, milk singing in a pail. 
There are some things to do before I die. 


NO REVOLUTION 


So all day long he leaned against his bench 
And watched the cutters slowly whirl around 
And watched each shining tooth that ground 
A flake of steel. Sometimes he took a wrench 
And changed a piece or crossed the shop to quench 
A doubtful thirst. Then back to hear the sound 
Of grinding gears and shrieking belt and pound 
Of hammer blows, and smell the old oil’s stench. 


But weary hours of minutes would bring night 
In which these would redeem the whole of this: 
His supper on the table fresh and warm, 
Clean clothes that would be neat and cool and white, 
Forgetful splendour of a woman’s kiss, 
And the soft yielding comfort of her form. 








THREE POEMS 


By BENNETT WEAVER 
THE VALLEY OF THE LONELY THUNDERS 


To the valley where the lonely thunders run 
Bring me fretless when my day is done; 
Lay me naked in the marshland there, 

And let the thunders lock in my hair. 


Heart of my heart, how I long to lie 

Under marsh thunder when I die! 

Sedge at my brow and no thought of waking 
To heaven’s wreck or the thick earth’s breaking! 


After the storm spills its fire in my face, 
The mists shall wrap me in cerement lace. 
I shall go worthily! And all shall forget 
Save the root of the vervain and violet. 


THE GRANARIES OF GRIEF 


The grain was white within the shock; 
The thresher flailed each glinting sheaf. 
I thought: I’ll take the heavy-slotted key, 
T’ll turn the wards, I will unlock 
The mighty granaries of grief. 


I took the heavy-slotted key, 
I turned the wards, I heaved the door: 
The lean rats ran; grey moths with littered wings 
Trailed death-webs round tkat granary 
And sank upon the mouldy floor. 
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FOG 


To what high loveliness may I aspire 

Whose mind is a low meadow and whose heart 
Is water — running water with a choir 

Of broken bells hidden, alone, apart 


From the majestic chaoses? My hand 
Once reached beyond Orion; but long since 
It withered. Now in this dim autumn land 
It shakes among field asters which must wince 


At the pluck of its palsy. What could hold the strain 
Of charging Sirius now scarcely lifts 
The spotted jewel-weed; and even pain 
Dulls here where the twitching moon fog curls and 
drifts. 


Silent the gathered robins crowd the South; 
To their death of sunshine silently they fly. 

And I shall go down to my place with a closed mouth, 
With that last silence which could not be a cry. 





RAIN 
By RayMonpD KRESENSKY 


The rain is some peculiar mood. 

It is an ancient attitude 

Toward life that once was held by these 

Who hesitated under trees 

Where chilly mists dropped down. These shook 
With cold beside the rising brook. 


Rain answers in me something dull 
And unremembered — beautiful. 











BURIAL 


Because of these ancestral men 

And women huddling in their den 

Of boughs and leaves, when rain comes down 
There is a mood upon the town 

That answers them. The running crowds, 
Umbrellas raised against the clouds’ 

Great spilling of cold rain, are old 

As Saxons crouching in the cold. 





BURIAL 
By Fioyp G. SUMMERS 


Earth, do not claim yet awhile 
The dead. But have patience; 
Be not in haste. The pained 
Must have time to pray. 


We will return next year, child, 

To decorate. Time will lower 

The mound . . . Tenyears from now 
We will come back . . . watching. 


Decades. Then you will come 
Alone. You will stand here, 
With flowers, because you will 
Remember and relive today. 


It will be after that, Earth . . . 
Not long. Memory is shorter 
Than we think. Take the grave, 
Sweep it low, hide it away. 








EDITORIAL 


The most impressive passage which I have found re- 
cently in modern fiction is that ‘‘Excursus on the Sense 
of Time’’ which forms a section of Chapter IV of Thomas 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain. As I realized that with 
this issue THz Mipuanp enters upon its fifteenth annual 
volume, I was reminded of these sentences of Mann’s: 


‘**Vacuity, monotony, have, indeed, the property of lingering 
out the moment and the hour and of making them tiresome. But 
they are capable of contracting and dissipating the larger, the 
very large time-units, to the point of reducing them to nothing 
at all. And conversely, a full and interesting content can put 
wings to the hour and the day; yet it will lend to the general 
passage of time a weightiness, a breadth and solidity which 
causes the eventful years to flow far more slowly than those poor, 
bare, empty ones over which the wind passes and they are 
gone.”’ 

I am glad to feel that, in the sense suggested here, the 
years which make up the lifetime of THz Mmianp seem 
not short but very long and very full. Perhaps our free- 
dom from the standardizing force of a commercial objec- 
tive is a richer blessing than we have been aware. When 
the editors of a magazine serve no master but their own 
literary taste, each day’s mail holds the possibility of 
new pleasures, and each issue is an authentic unit of 
being in its own right, to be planned and remembered not 
as one in a monotonous series, but for itself. 

For whatever reason, THe Miptanp remains in its fif- 
teenth volume, for its editors and, I believe, for its read- 
ers as well, a fresh and rewarding adventure. And I 
hope for its future only that it may remain, for all of us, 
a fresh and rewarding adventure as long as it lives. 


a. %. F. 








I’VE BEEN READING — 
By Frank LurHer Morr 


Three of us often fall in with each other on street corners or 
on the steps of some building, to hold, the more happily because 
unintentionally, a caucus upon the state of society and the pros- 
pects of civilization. At other times we meet at favorite rendez- 
vous — before the club fire, in my office in the late afternoon, in 
the interesting old house which is Abbott’s home. 

I have often thought that certain opinions of my two friends 
would interest our Mm.anp audience, but both seem to have an 
odd fear of paper and ink very strange in these days when 
everybody writes for print. I have not been able to laugh them 
out of that aversion; but I have induced them to let me quote 
them incog — as though, I tell them, they were Grand Lamas, 
speaking from behind a curtain, or a certain Personage more 
comfortable in the shadow of a White House spokesman. For 
convenience’ sake I rechristen them both herein: the older — he 
of slow speech and kindly eyes —shall be known as Bradford 
Abbott, which is near enough to his veritable name; and the 
other and much younger I shall call Eric Scharf, because his wit 
is keen and eager. 

Frequently, of course, we talk of books, the tremendous flood 
of which really appals Mr. Abbott, at the same time that it 
stimulates Eric. ‘‘Did you see that long list of new children’s 
books in the Christmas number of the Herald-Tribune Books?’’ 
Mr. Abbott asked the other day — ‘‘one hundred and ninety-two 
of them —I counted ’em.’’ Which moved Eric to observe, in 
that vein of semiphilosophie levity which is characteristic of his 
talk: ‘‘ Publishers are becoming almost as wasteful of paper and 
ink as the Lord is with flesh and blood. It took millions of Ger- 
mans to produce one Goethe, and I expect it will take a million 
libraries over here before we get a transcendent American mas- 
terpiece. The waste is stupendous, but by the laws of chance we 
should some day strike gold.’’ Then he was off on a discussion 
of the economy of waste. 

But while waiting for the masterpiece, Eric is able to muster 
no little enthusiasm for the work of certain American authors. 
When we were talking a few weeks ago about Carl Van Vech- 
ten’s Spider Boy (Knopf, $2.50), Eric showed himself very much 
a Van Vechten fan. ‘‘There is one writer who is really civil- 
ized,’’? he said. ‘‘He can make an important comment upon 
contemporary life without being serious. Gay and insouciant, 
he is really very wise.’’ But Mr. Abbott, as he listened to this 
and somewhat more, was pulling his white mustache — a man- 
nerism which is invariably symptomatic of strong feeling — and 
as soon as Eric paused, he said in a low voice vibrant with emo- 
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tion: ‘‘I tried to read it. I couldn’t read it all, because it was 
too silly. I am convinced that it is the world’s worst novel.”’ 
These, of course, are irreconcilable opinions. For myself, I 
thought it was good farce, though rather tiresome toward the 
end. Farce should not be long. It recounts the experiences of 
an unbelievably stupid young man from the Middle West, who 
has, quite impossibly, made a fortune by writing drab stories of 
his native region, when he is unconvincingly kidnapped by a 
movie star and carried off to an incredible Hollywood to achieve 
an impossible success by means of an improbably manipulated 
picture, while he makes inconceivable efforts to get away and to 
avoid his unlikely wealth. All of which I found amusing, and a 
telling satire on our motion picture ‘‘industry.”’ 

A similar difference of opinion was developed in our discus- 
sion of Hamlin Garland’s new book, the fourth of the Middle 
Border series, Back-Tratlers from the Middle Border (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50). Erie was mildly indignant at what he called the 
toryism of the book —at the failure of the author to see any- 
thing good in the art of today because he has formed the habit 
of thinking in terms of yesterday. And this on the part of the 
author of that iconoclastic little book of 1893 called Crumbling 
Idols! But Mr. Abbott pointed out, very justly, I thought, that 
to refuse a representative of the ’eighties and ’nineties a sympa- 
thetic hearing would betoken a serious lack of the historic sense. 
Moreover, he found Back-Trailers pleasantly written, full of 
interesting talk about writers and writing, important (if for no 
other reason) for its domestic chronicle of a cultivated middle- 
class family in America, and restful in the midst of much highly 
colored writing. We all agreed, however, that Mr. Garland’s 
effort to make the return to the East seem typical was a failure. 
It is true that professional writers often find it necessary to live 
near the New York publishers, but the census has shown no gen- 
eral recession of population to the East. 

Upon the publication of this, the last of Mr. Garland’s Middle 
Border series, it is appropriate to speak of the high historical 
and literary importance of the work as a whole. It is a four- 
volume social history of great interest, charm, and significance. 

Four RatrHEer DirreRENtT NovELS 

I had much pleasure of The Mountainy Singer (Morrow, $2), 
by Harry Harrison Kroll. (Mr. Kroll will be remembered as the 
author of a story called ‘‘ Nails’’ in the MipLanp for September, 
1927. He is now a member of the faculty of Parsons College at 
Fairfield, Iowa.) This book is a series of convincing pictures of 
life in the Tennessee mountains —a region the same and yet 
different from that about which George Egbert Craddock wrote 
once upon a time, for although roads and automobiles have come, 
passions are much the same, and there is much that is elemental. 
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The mountain minstrelsy, the primitive revival, and the smolder- 
ing feuds give interest to this novel. I should have liked it better 
if the whole had been held together by a more dominant theme 
as well as by the love story. . . . The dialect is especially 
interesting. 

So is that of Trader Horn —a strange mélange indeed, like 
the man who uses it. The second volume of the Trader’s Infe 
and Works, called Harold the Webbed, or The Young Vykings 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50), is a piece of historical fiction; but 
its chief interest is in its continuation of the character-portrait 
of Alfred Aloysius Horn. The Trader continues to be what 
Artemus Ward would call an ‘‘amoosin ole cuss’’ — though he 
has a bit more dignity than that phrase would denote. I dote on 
some of his sentences, as: ‘‘I don’t hold with reading if it can be 
helped. Too softening.’’ The old fellow is almost too good to be 
true; but Mrs, Ethelreda Lewis insists that she reports him ex- 
actly, and it would be ungallant to doubt her. In this volume 
she tells of how the Trader received the fame and fortune which 
resulted from his first book: ‘‘The biggest literrary Diamond 
mine you could dream of Prospectors luck I eall it.’’ Precisely. 

It is a far call (what Mr. Kroll’s people would call ‘‘two 
sights and a holler’’) from the primitive ideas and ancient story 
of Trader Horn to the sophisticated study of modern society 
which Mrs. Wharton gives us in The Children (Appleton, 
$2.50). In this novel the author treats from a new angle the 
theme which has seldom been absent from her work in the last 
fifteen years and more—divoree. This time she is concerned 
with the children of divorced and remarried parents: what does 
this marital confusion mean to the unoffending and for the most 
part unconsidered offspring of the tangled unions? But the 
book is not merely an argument or a study; it is an unusually 
sympathetic story. Perhaps it is because of the universal appeal 
of unprotected children; at any rate, it seems to me that there is 
more warmth of human feeling in this new novel than in any of 
the long line of those that have gone before. . . . Of course, 
Mrs. Wharton always writes superlatively well. There is a 
temptation to quote, which must be resisted — except, perhaps 
for one line to illustrate the author’s felicity in vividly pictur- 
esque phrase: at that outdoor meal, Mr. Dobree sat ‘‘in the 
studied abandon of a picnicker unused to pienics.’’ 
Characterization in this book presented an unusually difficult 
task, but the result is greatly successful. 

My friend Bradford Abbott objects to Mrs. Wharton’s new 
novel — and to most of her work — because the subject matter 
is ‘‘unpleasant.’’ The fact is that these sophisticated children 
shock him. He was shocked much more, however, by Susan 
Glaspell’s Brook Evans (Stokes, $2.50). ‘‘That mother,’’ he 
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said, shaking his head gravely, ‘‘who is the real heroine of the 
story, after having herself fallen into immorality somewhat acci- 
dentally perhaps, actually urged her daughter into sin. The 
whole book champions free love!’’ This is scarcely fair, but it 
does honestly present the attitude of many readers toward much 
of the literature of the present era of ethical revaluations in 
America. It is fairer to say that Brook Evans, whose one love 
was for her far the greatest thing in her life, was anxious that 
the daughter of that love should not miss her own happiness. 
My own feeling about this novel by Miss Glaspell (whose Road 
to the Temple I have so admired) is that the opening chapters 
are trite and overdone, all their action and situations being hack- 
neyed and much of them melodramatic; but that the second part, 
which includes the mother’s anxieties about her daughter, builds 
up a fine emotional interest; while the love story of the last part 
is as intense and moving as any I have read in years. Thus the 
book, though uneven, repays reading. 


Anp Srx Books or SuHort Stories 


Canadian Short Stories (Macmillan), edited by Raymond 
Knister, is an excellent little anthology. I was pleased to find in 
it my favorite Norman Duncan story, which I read in McClure’s 
many years ago and have remembered in detail ever since ; and I 
was pleased to meet also such Mipuanp friends as Thomas 
Murtha and Walter McLaren Imrie. The editor was at one time 
the MipLanp’s editorial assistant; he modestly omits any story 
by himself from this collection. Charles G. D. Roberts, also dear 
to me from youthful reading, is well represented. Altogether 
the showing is a good one. 

Owen Wister’s new collection of tales, When West Was West 
(Macmillan, $2.50), is rather disappointing. The stories are all 
readable and well constructed, but they have something of arti- 
ficiality ; they are too clearly manufactured. That is especially 
true of the ambitious Yellowstone Park stories. I like ‘‘ Captain 
Quid’’ and ‘‘ At the Sign of the Last Chance’’ best. Mr. Wister 
writes well always, and these stories are entertaining. 

To come upon a book which has been honored by no flourish of 
trumpets, which has escaped the attention of the reviewers who 
wait on ballyhoo, and which has not been talked up by the eager 
little writers for the New York book supplements, and to find 
excellent simplicity and a tender human sympathy — that is a 
memorable experience. It makes one feel like a discoverer, and 
gives the book a personal and endearing value. St. John G. 
Ervine’s collection of stories called The Mountain (Macmillan, 
$2) is my latest enthusiasm; it seems to me I’d rather have 
written ‘‘The Conjuror’’ than any other story I’ve read for 
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many moons. I commend these stories of simple folk by a kindly 
English gentleman to MIDLAND readers. 

‘*A powerful imagination and a very active intelligence,’’ says 
my friend Eric Scharf of another young Englishman, H. A. 
Manhood, whose first book, Nightseed, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Viking Press ($2.50). ‘‘ An intelligence so active,’’ 
he added, ‘‘that it is sometimes actually annoying.’’ So active, 
I answered, that it plays ducks and drakes with anything like art 
in the short story. ‘‘That for your ‘art in the short story’!’’ 
Eric rejoined, snapping his finger with a flourish. But with all 
the imaginative energy of Mr. Manhood’s work, I confess that 
the multiplicity of his flood of images and his terrible cleverness 
does even worse than annoy me. I quote one description: 

‘‘He was tall and thin and stooped a little as though resisting 
a strong wind. His tight-buttoned, full-skirted serge coat, 
trousers sagging over his stout, brilliantly polished boots like the 
loose skin upon an elephant’s leg, black silk cord necktie and 
flat-crowned black hat all suggested a Quaker shipmaster, but 
the impression was lost directly he spoke, for his voice was singu- 
larly gentle and unauthoritative, his words small and neat as 
berries on a bush, a voice that was like the murmur of a closeted 
musical box in its fluted, halting harmony. His head was un- 
commonly large and crowned with dry, sad-coloured hair; al- 
ways was it tilted insecurely in the too-small cup of his collar as 
though he were listening for the voice of the long-dead Queen. 
The flesh was deeply wrinkled like a peeled chestnut, the skin 
being of very much the same old bleached colour, his inquiring, 
long-sighted eyes lying like blue tadpoles in fabric-grained folds. 
His eyes were less than half the age of his body, matching his 
shiny, short-fingered hands in their restlessness. The while he 
talked his right hand tugged continually at the lobe of his ear, as 
though he were milking it, his left hand wriggling under his coat 
tail or in his pocket like an irritable ferret. As a consequence of 
frequent but inexpert use of a huge-bladed pocket knife, one or 
more fingers were usually bound with green tape in such a way 
as to look as though they were budding.’’ 

I am glad to have Margaret Prescott Montague’s Up Eel River 
(Macmillan, $2.50). I had read some of this lumber-camp folk- 
lore in the Atlantic Monthly and liked it much better than the 
Paul Bunyan material which has been set down by James Stevens 
and others. My preference is based upon the fact that the Tony 
Beaver yarns have more fancy and variety. Bunyan becomes 
wearisome because his stuff is only one exaggeration after an- 
other, with comparatively little of really poetic fancy; but the 
Eel River material, though it too is all compact of big lies, has 
charm. Which is the more genuine folklore I do not presume to 
guess. Mrs. Montague’s was gathered in West Virginia. 
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Another collection of folk yarns is Roark Bradford’s Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun (Harper, $2.50). Roark Bradford is a 
New Orleans newspaper man, author of that superlative Negro 
story, ‘‘Child of God.’’ He has picked up a series of Negro 
versions of Old Testament stories from the more primitive and 
ignorant levels of the race, and places them here in order. As I 
understand it, he does not claim to be an exact reporter, but 
rather to give the spirit and manner, with somewhat of the con- 
tent. As the Lord walks among his people in these tales, he is 
not a God of fear, but an interesting, active, and far from in- 
fallible old gentleman — a kind of overseer or boss. With the 
fathers and mothers in Israel our narrator takes all kinds of 
liberties, making them clown it and sing and eat and work much 
as Rastus Jones does today. The characters are more like the 
gods of Olympus, with veins full of life, than the stern saints of 
a more Puritan conception. When the Jews waxed strong and 
multiplied in Egypt, one day Pharaoh ‘‘sont for de sheriff. 
‘Sheriff,’ he say, ‘how’d de election go yistiddy?’ ‘Humph!’ say 
de sheriff. ‘How you reckon hit went, King Pharaoh?’ ‘How?’ 
say Pharaoh. ‘Hebrew, mighty nigh solid,’ say de sheriff, ‘wid 
some country districts not yared from yit, too. de 


SuLavE STEALING 


A part of the flood of books by and about the Negro is Brantz 
Mayer’s Captain Canot, or Twenty Years of an African Slaver, 
which is now published as Adventurers of an African Slaver 
(A. & C. Boni, $4) under the editorship of Malcolm Cowley. 
Neither titlepage nor introduction gives the name of the old 
book, or says that the material has already been published. But 
it was published, and excited some interest, in 1854. Mr. Cowley 
does Mayer scant justice ; after all he was far from unimportant, 
and he writes well if a bit quaintly to our ears, as Mr. Cowley 
acknowledges by reprinting the old book with little change. And 
Canot, it should have been noted, is not the real name of the 
central figure in this book, though very close to it. It is obvious, 
however, that the actual personality of Canot meant little to 
Mayer, for all the asides and flourishes are of the journalist and 
not the slaver. Would that he had given us more of the salty old 
sinner who was the captain. But that could scarcely have done 
in 1854! Yet even without this I enjoyed the book, and think it 
deserves the popularity it has had. The Bonis have produced it 
handsomely. 


Ports or AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND PERSIA 
The new Dutton edition of Oscar Wilde’s The Ballad of Rea’- 
img Gaol ($3.50), with illustrations by John Vassos, is a beauti- 
ful book. The powerful and sombre imagination of Mr. Vassos 
is here well matched with the masterpiece of prisoners’ poetry ; 
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it is scarcely conceivable that Wilde’s poetical De Profundis 
could be more perfectly illustrated. 

West-Running Brook, by Robert Frost (Holt, $2.50), is not 
another North of Boston. It contains only one poem in that col- 
loquial yet dignified blank verse which is one of Mr. Frost’s 
important achievements: It has more of essentially lyric expres- 
sion. There are some short pieces of an early vintage, and some 
not up to the height of Frost’s argument, as we know it best; 
but lovers of Frost will treasure this little book. Philosopher 
who knows the earth, poet who knows men and women, there are 
few in America today to place beyond him or beside him. — 
The title poem is a thoroughly Frostian exposition of the old 
philosophy of Thales, which found all life in the flux of water; 
it is expressed in a conversation between husband and wife. 

Clarence K. Streit’s ‘‘transfusion’’ of Hafiz (Viking Press, 
$2) into English stanzas like those of FitzGerald’s version of 
Omar unfortunately invites comparison with that masterpiece. 
Hafiz has exercised some influence in the Occident; even in 
America Emerson and Thoreau among others read him with 
some profit. This is a pleasing interpretation of his work in an 
appropriate verse form and in charming format. There are 
good notes and comments. 


More DEtecTIvVE YARNS 


Mr. Bradford Abbott has a standing dispute with Eric Scharf 
and me in regard to the validity of detective yarns. Usually our 
debates on the subject run like this: 


Mr. A.: Of course, they are all immoral in effect. 

Eric: Oh, by no means, Mr. Abbott. The guilty always get 
caught and appropriately punished — 

I: Though it is fashionable at present to let them commit sui- 
cide — 

Mr, A.: All of which has nothing to do with the question. The 
disposal of the murderer interests the reader but little; it has 
become a mere convention. The crime is what interests the 
reader. He calls month by month for more crime, and for 
crime more unnatural and bizarre; he must wade in blood to 
his knees. At first one murder was enough; now one murder 
in each of the first five chapters is the rule. I submit that the 
encouragement of such a morbid desire for thrills is immoral. 

Eric: Oh, but Mr. Abbott, we read these yarns merely in order 
to sharpen our wits on the mysteries they present — 

Mr. A.: Fiddlesticks! Then why don’t they leave the crime out? 
Can you name me a recent successful detective novel without 
several murders? No! You all want thrills in newspapers, 
plays, fiction. Blood and thrills! 
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Eric: The only immorality I see in the detective story industry 
is that the publishers are putting out too much shoddy stuff. 
That, I admit, is immoral. 

Mr. A.: No, you don’t see it. Sinners have notoriously tough 
consciences. 


So Erie and I retire discomfitted from the field, to read Van 
Dine’s or Fletcher’s newest. J. S. Fletcher’s The Borough 
Treasurer, one of his best, has recently been published in Knopf’s 
Borzoi Pocket Books ($1.25). And Knopf has two new Fletcher 
books on his current list — The Wrist Mark and Cobweb Castle 
(each $2). I can recommend both of these as not too exciting 
for a febrile temperament, but good Fletcher yarns. 

There is a steady stream of detective yarns from England. 
Fletcher has a big market here, and Dutton’s have been pub- 
lishing several new Britishers who are cultivating this vein. 
John Arnold’s The Murders in Surrey Wood, and Charles 
Barry’s The Smaller Penny (each $2) are two of them. The 
latter, especially, is entertaining; it has some good characteri- 
zation and a bit of humor. 

A very diverting book for detective story fans is Murder, by 
Evelyn Johnson and Gretta Palmer (Covici, Friede, $1.90). 
This volume contains thirty-two crime stories, cleverly written, 
and shaped to leave very definite problems at their ends. The 
clues and data are all given, and the reader can play private 
detective to his heart’s content. The solutions are all printed in 
a separate pamphlet which is enclosed in a little pocket attached 
to the inside cover of the volume! It’s not a bad indoor game. 


JEWS 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s The Island Within (Harper’s, $2.50) is an 
impressive performance. As Jewish as the Old Testament, it is 
the work of a very modern and liberal-minded Hebrew. It was 
intended as an epic treatment of the history of a Jewish family 
through several generations, but the epic value is spoiled by the 
fact that the earlier generations are not done in great detail, and 
the story becomes in mid-career that of a set of Jews in the New 
York of today. Like everything of Mr. Lewisohn’s, this book is 
well written; and as a commentary on the complicated Jewish 
question, it is illuminating. 

Two new books on Jesus supplement each other. Kahlil 
Gibran’s Jesus (Knopf, $3.50) is a series of lyrically expressed 
story-portraits of Jesus from the points of view of those who saw 
and knew him. The author, we are told, is a Syrian; that he isa 
true poet is obvious. The conception on which this study is 
founded is justified by the effectiveness of the whole. . . . 
Emil Ludwig’s The Son of Man (Boni & Liveright, $3) lags, I 
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am told, somewhat behind the latest historical criticism in its 
field. I am no expert in that matter, but I can vouch for the 
clear and entertaining presentation of the book’s materials and 
its success in presenting a personality and a period. I don’t 
much care if Mr. Ludwig did make some errors with regard to 
the custom of wearing the phylacteries: he shows us the Son of 
Man vividly. I like this book. 


Two NerHarpt REPRINTS 


The appearance of a new edition of John G. Neihardt’s The 
Quest (Macmillan, $1.50) affords me an opportunity to express 
a settled conviction that this volume is one of the most important 
books of contemporary modern poetry. Surely all Mm.anp 
readers ought to know it, and knowing it to value it. It contains 
the best of Mr. Neihardt’s lyrics, arranged in a sequence of 
phases following the poet’s life. 

Macmillan’s have also issued a reprint of Mr. Neihardt’s little 
prose masterpiece, The River and I ($3). This has been out of 
print for some years, and I have been one of many Neihardtians 
who have begged his publishers for the new edition now vouch- 
safed us. The book is an account of the author’s trip from the 
headwaters of the Missouri down the river to Sioux City in an 
open boat. It will delight the discriminating. 


FINALLY, THREE BIOGRAPHIES IN Two 


I am very late in calling to the attention of MipLanp readers 
Joseph Leonard King’s Dr. George William Bagby: A Study of 
Virginia Literature 1850-1880 (Columbia University Press). It 
is both scholarly and readable, and I for one am glad to have Dr. 
Bagby rescued from oblivion. He wrote some racy sketches 
worth preserving, and he had personality with some stingo in it. 

An important, weighty, and entertaining book stands at the 
end of my review shelf — The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan 
(Simon & Schuster, $6), by Isaac Goldberg. With character- 
istic thoroughness, Doctor Goldberg presents a wealth of material 
about each of the men in this famous partnership, about their 
work, and about the times in which they lived. His study takes 
position immediately as the authority on the subject. And be- 
sides, the style is witty and readable, as befits the matter. Illus- 
trations are drawn chiefly from pictures of actors and produc- 
tions, and there are numerous lively quotations, some of them 
hitherto uncollected. 
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